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We Seek New 
Sources of Oil 


Increasing Use of Petroleum 
in Last Decade Threatens 
to Deplete Reserves 


OURISTS are now, for the first 

time, having the opportunity to 
visit the U. S. government’s spectacu- 
lar oil-shale development project in 
Colorado. The Rocky Mountain area 
was closed off for a time to visitors, 
but now that the plant is in opera- 
tion, it has been thrown open to the 
public. Our government is eager 
‘to have its citizens see how synthetic 
oil is being produced from rock. 
_ Visitors are first carried by bus 
high up in the mountains where the 
hillsides contain a kind of stone known 
as shale. The rock was formed out 
of silt and sediment that were depos- 
ited on the bottom of a lake in pre- 
historic times. In the thousands of 
years since, upheavals of the earth 
occurred, the lake disappeared, and 
the silt and sediment turned to stone. 

American tourists today watch elec- 
tric shovels scoop out great bites of 
shale and drop them into trucks. The 
stone is then carried to a processing 
plant where it is crushed and put 
under terrific heat and pressure. This 
squeezes out a crude oil, derived from 
organisms that were trapped in the 
silt in a prehistoric age. Through 
a comparatively simple technique, the 
oil is refined so that it can be used 
as a fuel. 

The development of a synthetic-oil 
program is one step which the gov- 
ernment is encouraging in order to 
assure adequate oil reserves for the 
future. At the moment, to be sure, 
there is no shortage of petroleum in 
this country; in fact, some of our oil 
‘producers are cutting down their pro- 
duction because of the large supply 
‘hand. But this “surplus” is likely 
to be only temporary, for it is gen- 
erally agreed that the increasing con- 
Sumption of petroleum makes the ex- 
thaustion of our oil resources a very 
definite possibility in the years ahead. 
The threatened depletion of our 
(Concluded on page 2) 










































STANDARD OIL OF N. J. PHOTO BY ROSSKAM 


§ SCENE at a modern oil refinery 
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PAINTING BY LAWRENCE BEALL SMITH 
THIS IS our own, our native land... 








Good Intentions Plus 


By Walter E. Myer 


‘THERE is an old saying to the effect that the road to Hades is paved with good 

intentions. That is a striking expression of the quite general impatience with 
the person who means well and then does nothing about it. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to overstate this point of view. Good intentions do mean something. They 
are better than evil purposes. The individual who intends well, who is honest, 
sympathetic, and considerate in his purposes, will find ways of doing a great deal 
of good. The very fact of his desire to do good and to render service will enable 
him to meet certain of the qualifications of friendship. 

But the person who means well feebly, who would like to do good works, but 
who lets opportunities slip by, is a source of constant irritation and never-ending 
disappointment. The well-wisher who fails because he lacks the skill or judgment 
to render effective services is a pitiful and somewhat contemptible figure. 

Particularly ineffective is the citizen who has patriotic impulses, but who has 
no clear and definite and carefully considered ideas of how to serve the common 
good. Many there are who fall into that category. They have public spirit in a 
way, and they would like to exert influence in behalf of good government, but they 
don’t know how. Their ideas are too vague. They lack specific information. They 
stumble when they try to explain or even to understand complex public problems, 
because they lack the concrete facts upon which, and upon which alone, sound 
judgments may be built. 

One cannot become well informed on every issue, but each intelligent person can 
accumulate facts which will enable him to understand a number of problems. And 
when he does that, he grows in power and influence. The man who speaks in gen- 
eralities and who expresses unsupported opinions does not satisfy or convince even 
himself. But when he speaks of a subject with knowledge, he speaks with au- 
thority and his voice is heard. 

For the sake of one’s own satisfaction, of his own prestige, and of his effective- 
ness as a citizen, it is highly desirable that he add knowledge and skill to his good 
intentions. Without the lofty purposes, there is no foundation upon which either 
friendship, character, or public service can be built. But with good intentions plus 
skill, efficiency, determination, and training, one may travel a road that leads not 
to disappointment and failure in life, but to the satisfaction of every reasonable 
and worth-while ambition. 


Finns Outside 


“Tron Curtain” 


Small Nation on Arctic Circle 
Still Avoids 
by Soviet Union 


Domination 


HEN Czechoslovakia passed 

under complete Communist con- 
trol early last year, many people in 
America and western Europe assumed 
that Finland soon would suffer the 
same fate. Finland, though, has sur- 
prised the world by continuing to keep 
a democratic government. She is 
careful not to do anything which 
would anger her huge Soviet neigh- 
bor, and she is sending Russia large 
amounts of machinery and other 
goods in payment for war damages. 
But the Russians seldom interfere 
with the way in which Finland man- 
ages her own affairs. 

During the last 10 years, this small 
nation on the Arctic Circle has fought 
and lost two wars with the Soviet 
Union. The first of these began in 
1939, after Russia had tried unsuc- 
cessfully to bargain for some pieces 
of Finnish territory—desired for mil- 
itary purposes. During the winter of 
1939-40, the Russians attacked and 
defeated Finland, and then took the 
land which they wanted. 

When the Nazis invaded Russia in 
1941, Finland entered the fight on 
Gerrtaany’s side. For the Finns, this 
second conflict was particularly dis- 
astrous. When their country sur- 
rendered to Britain and Russia in 
1944, there were about 100,000 Ger- 
man troops in Finland. As the Ger- 
mans retreated, they wrecked farm- 
houses and towns. 

In the peace settlement, Russia kept 
the territory that she had taken from 
Finland in 1940, and she imposed upon 
the smaller country a heavy schedule 
of war-damage payments, or repara- 
tions. She also obtained a lease on 
Porkkala Peninsula, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Finland. There, just a 
few miles from the Finnish capital, 
Helsinki, a Soviet military base has 
been established. A Russian commis- 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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The Search for Petroleum 


(Concluded from page 1) 


petroleum supplies has become a 
reality only in the past 10 years. 
World War II created a tremendous 
demand for oil products. Our Air 
Force used great amounts of gasoline 
to power its planes, while the Army’s 
trucks, tanks, and other vehicles also 
burned’ up vast amounts of fuel, and 
millions of barrels of oil were con- 
sumed by the Navy. These military 
uses cut deeply into our petroleum 
reserves. 

After the war, the demand—sur- 
prisingly—did not taper off. Motor- 
vehicle registrations rose to all-time 
peaks. There are now several million 
more vehicles on the highways than 
there were in 1941. The number of 
oil-heating units in use has shot up 
tremendously. Buses, farm machines, 
airplanes, and Diesel locomotives use 
greater amounts of oil and gasoline 
than ever before. 

Because of this heavy consumption, 
our oil reserves in the United States 
are greatly diminished. The proved 
reserves of crude oil are today esti- 
mated at from 21 to 24 billion barrels. 
Meanwhile, we are using petroleum 
products at the rate of more than 6 
million barrels a day. Thus, without 
using synthetic oil or making pur- 
chases abroad, we would—at our pres- 
ent rate of consumption—use up our 
known reserves in 10 or 11 years at 
the most. 

The depletion of our supplies of 
petroleum would, of course, have an 
extremely harmful effect on our coun- 
try. Used both for generating power 
and for eliminating friction, oil is the 
key to modern transportation. In the 
words of Secretary of the Interior 
Krug, “The future of transportation 
—which, in turn, is the basis of mod- 
ern civilization—rests on the avail- 
ability of liquid fuel.” 


Search Goes On 


Thus it is that both our government 
and private oil companies are busily 
engaged today in the search for new 
sources of petroleum. The production 
of oil from shale is but one approach 
to the making of synthetic oil. A 
number of plants are experimenting 
with various other raw materials. 

For example, thes U. 8. Bureau of 
Mines is operating a coal-to-oil plant 
at Louisiana, Missouri. There, oil and 


gasoline are being made from coal at 
the approximate rate of one barrel of 
oil to one-half ton of bituminous coal. 
The gasoline produced is proving to 
be of good quality, but its cost is still 
considerably higher than that of gaso- 
line made from natural petroleum. 


Oil from Gas 


Still another method of making syn- 
thetic fuel is being planned at Browns- 
ville, Texas. A plant about to open 
in that city expects to produce more 
than 10,000 barrels of gasoline and 
Diesel oil a day from natural gas. 
Because of the plentiful supply of 
natural gas in the Brownsville area, 
it is estimated that gasoline can be 
preduced at a cost of only about 21%4 
cents a gallon. Unfortunately, though, 
it will not be possible to use this 
method in many areas because of gen- 
erally limited supplies of natural gas. 

The output of synthetic plants is 
small at present and is still in the 
experimental stage. At this time the 
cost of making synthetic oil is still 
considerably higher than is the cost 
of natural oil production. However, 
the synthetic product is expected to 
“come into its own” in the future as 
our reserves of natural oil are further 
depleted. 

The raw materials used by the syn- 
thetic plants are, for the most part, 
available in large quantities. Accord- 
ing to Secretary Krug, recoverable 
shale oil in Colorado and other Rocky 
Mountain states is estimated at 200 
billion barrels—“‘about eight times the 
present known petroleum reserves.” 
Our stores of coal are tremendous, too 
—estimated by Mr. Krug to be suffi- 
cient to last “several hundred years.” 

While synthetic oil offers much hope 
for the future, it adds but a small 
quantity to the amount of oil being 
produced in the U. S. A. today. Most 
of our petroleum still comes from oil 
wells scattered throughout the coun- 
try. Since the first well was drilled 
in Pennsylvania in 1859, close to one 
million wells have been sunk in the 
United States. More than 400,000 are 
still producing. Last year these wells 
turned out about 60 per cent of the 
world’s oil. 

Most of our oil wells are in the 
Southwest. Texas is by far the top 
state in oil production, supplying 
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DRAWING FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


SCIENTISTS ARE perfecting processes for making oil and gasoline from coal 
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the ocean floor along our shores. 
are shown above. 


about one-half the petroleum produced 
in the nation. Other leading states 
in the oil industry include Louisiana, 
California, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Illinois. 

Geologists are searching constantly, 
of course, for new sources of oil 
within our borders. Many of them 
believe that there are substantial sup- 
plies of petroleum which have not been 
discovered. Oil companies have re- 
cently been directing considerable at- 
tention to North Dakota, which is not 
far from the spectacularly successful 
oil fields that have been developed in 
Alberta, Canada, during the past few 
years. 

Other regions which are thought to 
have extensive stores of oil are the 
underseas areas bordering the coast 
of California in the Pacific and ad- 
joining Texas and Louisiana in the 
Gulf of Mexico. In recent years oil 
companies have perfected techniques 
for securing oil under the surface of 
the sea, and have put a number of 
“floating wells” into profitable opera- 
tion. 

Development of these “tidelands” 
projects has been marked by a dispute 
between the federal government and 
the states that border the producing 
areas. Even though the Supreme 
Court has decreed that the federal 
government should have “paramount 
rights” over the California “tide- 
lands,” the dispute still goes on over 
the ownership of these areas. The 
federal government says that oil found 
off the coast should belong to the 
nation as a whole; the individual states 
contend that they should own the oil 
and that the proceeds from its sale 
should go into the state treasuries. 


Extent of Tidelands Oil 


It is impossible to say how much 
oil exists in the “‘tidelands,” but ex- 
perienced oilmen think that the stores 
might be large enough to increase our 
nation’s petroleum reserves by as 
much as 40 per cent. 

The United States also secures a 
considerable amount of oil by pur- 
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COASTAL STATES still dispute the federal government’s claim to oil lying under 


Derricks in the tideland oil fields of California 
There also are oil fields bordering Texas and Louisiana 


chase from other countries. Many of 
the large American oil companies have 
extensive foreign holdings. In 1948 
we brought into this country each day 
more than half a million barrels of 
oil from foreign fields. We also sell 
some of our oil to other nations, but 
in 1948 our purchases averaged about 
140,000 barrels a day more than our 
sales. 


Oil from Abroad 


Most of the petroleum we buy abroad 
comes from South America and the 
Middle East. These two regions are 
the largest oil-producing areas out- 
side the United States. Together they 
produce about 50 per cent as much 
oil as this country. 

World reserves of petroleum are 
estimated at about 60 billion barrels. 
Almost half of this amount is believed 
to be in the rich fields of the Middle 
East—in Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and 
neighboring lands. In recent months 
we have been purchasing considerable 
amounts of this Middle Eastern oil. 

The importance of oil to the nation 
has brought demands from some 
sources for a clear-cut national policy 
on petroleum. How can we best assure 
an adequate supply for the future? 
In case of another war, how would we 
meet the tremendous demand? Should 
we stop selling oil abroad? What 
part should the government play in 
the oil program? These are some of 
the questions that are the subject of 
discussion among government officials 
and private oil men. 

It is true that some progress has 
been made toward shaping an Oil 
policy, but it is generally agreed that 
much more remains to be done if we 
are to make the best possible use of 
our stores of petroleum. Until the 
time that atomic energy becomes avail- 
able for more general use—a day that 
experts say is well in the future—dil 
is likely to continue to play a major 
part as a source of power in our econ- 
omy. Thus, it seems likely that the oil 
problem will become increasingly 1™ 
portant as time goes on. 
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Is the South a “New Frontier” 


in the U. 


Region Has Valuable Resources That Can Make It a Prosperous Area 


N the summer of 1938, President 
| Franklin Roosevelt declared that 
the South was the nation’s number 
1 economic problem. He added that 
the problem did not concern the South 
alone, but the country as a whole, 
for the entire nation feels the effects 
of conditions in any one region. 

At that time, the average income 
in the South was about half as much 
as the average in the rest of the 
country. Thousands of people were 
said to be living under conditions of 
extreme hardship. There was a high 
rate of preventable disease, and illit- 
eracy was about twice as high as in 
other states. 

Conditions in the South have im- 
proved a great deal since President 
Roosevelt made his statement 11 
years ago. Through their own efforts 
and with help from the federal gov- 
ernment, citizens of those states have 
been steadily working to close the eco- 
nomic gap between themselves and the 
other states. 

Nevertheless, the South as a whole 
is still the least prosperous part of 
the United States. The standard of 
living of the majority of the people 
is lower, and agriculture and indus- 
try, for the most part, do not come 
up to the standards of the nation as 
a whole. 

The problems which the South faces 
now were recently set forth in a re- 
port prepared for President Truman’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. The 
report deals with the causes of the 
economic lag between the North and 
South and sets forth proposals for 
overcoming the difficulties. It un- 
doubtedly will be referred to fre- 
quently in the coming months. 

In the first place, the report to the 
CEA points out that the lag between 
the South and other sections of the 
country is not due to any inferiority 
in the people of that region. Nor is 
it due to lack of natural resources. 
The 13 states which form the South 
have been as richly endowed by na- 
ture as most other sections of the 
United States. 

Altogether, the Southern states 
have a little over 28 per cent of the 
land area of the United States. In 
proportion to its size, the South has 
about half as much pasture land, 
about the same amount of crop land, 
and some 50 per cent more forest 
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land than the rest of the nation. It 
has some of the best harbors in the 
United States—Norfolk, Charleston, 
Mobile, New Orleans, and Houston- 
Galveston. 

Among its valuable resources the 
South can count petroleum, coal, natu- 
ral gas, a mild climaté with abundant 
rainfall, streams which provide a 
source of water power, and extensive 
forests. In addition, there is an abun- 
dant supply of fresh water needed 
by industrial plants. Although the 
soils of the Southern states are not 
outstanding, they are capable of pro- 
ducing excellent crops when they are 
properly cultivated. 


Causes Listed 


What, then, is behind the failure 
of the South to keep pace with other 
regions during the past 80-odd years? 
Here are some of the causes which 
have long been given by leaders of the 
South and by others interested in 
the problem: 

1. The U. S. government, it is 
charged, for many years followed a 
program “of foreign trade which was 
favorable chiefly to the industries of 
the North, but which neglected the 
interests of the agricultural sections 
of the country, including the cotton- 
producing South. 

2. It is also held that the higher 





NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


MECHANICAL COTTON PICKERS are being used increasingly in the South 
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freight rates charged by railroads 
operating in some parts of the na- 
tion, including the South, caused hard- 
ship to Southern producers and con- 
sumers. 

3. Although the Civil War occurred 
many years ago, it is believed by 
many people to have resulted in such 
costly and lasting consequences that 
the South, even today, is suffering 
somewhat from it. 

4. Because wages paid in the South 
are generally lower than in other sec- 
tions of the country, some have felt 
that the Southern states lose some 
of their most promising citizens to 
the more prosperous regions of the 
North and West. 

The report to the President at- 
taches less importance to these causes, 
and, instead, names the following con- 
ditions which it holds responsible for 
the problems of the South: 

1. Through the continued planting 
of cotton and tobacco—the major 
crops of the South—fields have be- 
come worn out or less productive, 
and the income of farmers has fallen 
as a result. 

2. The South has been at a disad- 
vantage when trading with other 
states, according to the report. It 
earns its living by selling “inexpen- 
sive” products, such as cotton and 
tobacco, but it must, in turn, buy 
relatively ‘expensive’ manufactured 
goods from the North and other parts 
of the nation. 

8. By concentrating on agriculture, 
it is held, the Southern states have 
failed to develop as fully as possible 
their other resources—minerals, water 
power, and forests. Nor have they 
taken steps, until recent years, to de- 
velop many industries. 


Proposed Improvements 


Regardless of what have been the 
causes chiefly responsible for the prob- 
lems of the South, most people agree 
that some way must be found for the 
Southern states to continue raising 
their living standards. Here are 
some of the steps suggested by the 
report to the President: 

1. The size of Southern farms 
should be increased and a wider vari- 
ety of crops raised. The government 
can help by expanding its farm ex- 
periment stations and soil conserva- 
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is one of the progressive and expanding cities of the South 


tion services, by making loans avail- 
able for improving farms, and by 
adopting a permanent plan to sup- 
port the prices of farm products, in- 
cluding cotton and tobacco. 

2. More industries should be lo- 
cated in the South. The government 
might establish additional defense in- 
dustries there as it did during the 
war. It also could provide funds for 
students to do research in chemistry, 
physics, industrial management, and 
other fields. 

3. The South should be helped to 
develop its forests, water power, 
mines, and other resources, thereby 
providing additional jobs for its 
workers. 

The job ahead of the South is not 
easy, but the progress which has been 
made in recent years shows that the 
Southern people are making good 
headway. Hundreds of regional, state, 
and local organizations throughout 
the South are engaged in building a 
prosperous future for the Southern 
states. Already they have made 
strides in providing better schools 
and public health services for more 
and more people. 

Land that was once so badly eroded 
that it was considered useless has been 
brought into production through the 
planting of crops which protect and 
rebuild the soil. While at one time 
the South bought most of its meat 
and dairy products from other parts 
of the country, today an increasing 
amount of these products is being 
produced on its own farms. New in- 
dustries are locating below the Mason- 


Dixon line; in fact, the South leads 
the nation in the manufacture of 
textiles. 


An excellent beginning has been 
made, but a great deal remains to be 
done. One writer sees the South as 
America’s “New Frontier.” He says, 
“The South is the greatest area of 
opportunity open to young Americans. 
There are millions of acres of poten- 
tially high productive agricultural 
land waiting to be put back into cir- 
culation, whole vast and orderly for- 
ests to be developed, and great oppor- 
tunities to be found in the burgeoning 
industries. To go South and grow 
up with the New Frontier can be an 
exciting experience and a profitable 
one as well.”—By AMALIE ALVEY. 
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SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
THE GI deserves a large measure of 
eredit for teaching the Japanese the ways 


of democracy. Movies from the United 
States also are playing a part 


Big Four Achievements 


The deputies of the Foreign Minis- 
ters of Great Britain, France, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union 
are now at work on a peace treaty 
for Austria. They have been in- 
structed to complete the treaty by the 
first of September. Their meeting at 
this time comes as the result of an 
agreement made by the Big Four at 
the Foreign Ministers conference 
which adjourned about two weeks ago 
in Paris. 

At the time the four powers agreed 
that Austria’s frontiers should be 
what they were on January 1, 1938. 
The Soviet Union is to have certain 
economic concessions in the country. 
Austria will, however, be completely 
independent, and all occupation troops 
will presumably be withdrawn at the 
time the treaty goes into effect. 

The progress toward an Austrian 
treaty is regarded generally as the 
principal achievement of the Paris 
meeting, for the German problem re- 
mains pretty much as it was before 
the conference. The Russians agreed 
not to resume the Berlin blockade, 
while the western powers promised not 
to put the counter-blockade into effect 
again. 

All four nations agreed that the 
occupation authorities in Germany 
should continue to work for a solution 
to the German problem. When the 
UN General Assembly meets in Sep- 
tember, another meeting of the Big 
Four will be arranged. 

While the Paris conference did not 
accomplish as much as had been hoped 
for, observers feel that the meeting 
produced more positive results than 
any other Big Four session since 1946. 
They believe that the talks indicate 
that Russia wants to keep in political 
contact with the western powers and 
trade with them, but has no intention 
of giving up its aim of getting control 
of Germany. 


Indonesia 


Some important steps toward a 
settlement in the troubled Netherlands 
East Indies have been taken recently. 
Late last month Dutch officials agreed 
to move their troops out of Jogjakarta, 
Java, so that leaders of the native 
Indonesian Republic can resume use 
of that city as their capital. 





Clashes between Dutch forces and 
native groups seeking independence 
have been causing unrest in the East 
Indies ever since the end of World 
War II. There has been a great deal 
of open warfare, and during periods 
of truce each side has accused the 
other of treachery. 

By last winter the Indonesian Re- 
public, claiming to be an independent 
state, controlled large parts of the 
islands of Sumatra and Java. In De- 
cember, however, Holland suddenly 
launched an attack against the Re- 
public—seizing its capital and most 
of its territory and capturing its top- 
ranking officials. For months after- 
wards, the Indonesians carried on in- 
tensive guerrilla warfare against 
Netherlands forces. 

According to recent peace agree- 
ments—made with the help of United 
Nations officials—Indonesians regain 
control of their capital city and some 
territory around it. The promise was 
also made that political prisoners held 
by the Dutch would be released. Offi- 
cials of the Netherlands and of the 
Indonesian Republic, together with 
leaders of Indonesian groups outside 
the Republic, are to meet in Holland 
soon in an effort to work out plans 
for permanent self-government in the 
Dutch East Indies. 


U. S. Films in Japan 


American movies are being used ef- 
fectively in Japan to teach the people 
of that country about democracy. U. S. 
motion pictures are much more popu- 
lar among the Japanese today than 
before the war. In fact, many theatres 
are showing American films exclu- 
sively, although they are under no 
compulsion to do so. 

One example of how our motion 
pictures are being used to teach dem- 
ocratic ways occurred at the time of 
Japan’s first national elections follow- 
ing the war. Newsreels of the 1948 
U. S. presidential campaign and ballot- 
ing were examined, and parts that 
showed the general voting procedure 
were clipped out. They were then 
reassembled in a “short” .which was 
shown throughout Japan just before 


in the ninth century. 
on exhibition in Stockholm 


The ship above is a replica of the early craft. 


election day was held in that country. 

In Japan—as in the United States— 
individual tastes in movies differ 
greatly. Some Japanese prefer musi- 
cal films, while others like comedies 
and Westerns. Since interest in the 
U. S. A. runs high among the Japa- 
nese, American newsreels are particu- 
larly well received. 


New U. S. Department? 


U. S. lawmakers have been carefully 
studying President Truman’s pro- 
posals for important changes in the 
government’s executive branch. These 
proposals were made public immedi- 
ately after Congress authorized the 
President to draw up plans along the 
lines recently suggested by Herbert 
Hoover’s commission on reorganiza- 
tion. 

One of the plans which Mr. Truman 
has presented would transform the 
present Federal Security Agency into 
a full-fledged department—the Depart- 
ment of Welfare. The head of the 
organization would become a Cabinet 
member.” This new department would 
supervise most of the social security, 
health, and education activities now 
handled by the Federal Security 
Agency. 
duties, including the management of 
unemployment insurance, would be 
transferred to the Department of 
Labor. 

It was recommended that added au- 
thority be given to the head of the 
Civil Service Commission, which su- 
pervises the hiring of numerous gov- 
ernment employees; and the chairman 
of the Maritime Commission, which 
makes regulations concerning the mer- 
chant marine. Among the President’s 
other recommendations was one which 
would increase the powers of the Post- 
master General. 

Mr. Truman contends that these 
changes, and others which he intends 
to propose in the future, will—if 
adopted—enable the government to 
work more effectively and economi- 
cally. 

Under the new reorganization law, 
Presidential proposals of this sort will 
go into effect if they remain before 
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VESSELS LIKE THIS are believed to have brought Norsemen across the Atlantic 


It is now 


A few of the FSA’s present . 


The Story of the Week | 

















BIMROSE IN PORTLAND OREGONIAN 


WHY not use the scythe? 


Congress during 60 days of continuous 
session without being voted down by 
either house. The 60-day period for 
the first group of recommendations 
will end August 19. As we go to press, 
lawmakers who favor the Truman pro- 
posals are trying to find a way of let- 
ting them take effect even though 
Congress adjourns before that date. 


Minister to Luxembourg 


The recent appointment of a United 
States Minister to Luxembourg is a 
sign of that tiny country’s increasing 
importance in the eyes of our govern- 
ment. Until now, the U. S. Ambassador 
in Brussels, Belgium, has acted also 
as America’s official representative to 
Luxembourg. 

Although she is smaller than Rhode 
Island in area, and has a population of 
only about 300,000, Luxembourg plays 
a rather prominent role in Europe's 
industrial life. This is because she 
produces large quantities of iron and 
steel. The little country has strong 
economic ties with near-by Belgium 
and with the Netherlands. 

Mrs. Perle Mesta, appointed as Min- 
ister to Luxembourg by President Tru- 
man last month, has been socially 
prominent in Washington, D. C., for 
several years. She is one of the few 
U. S. women ever to be named for the 
job of ambassador or minister to 4 
foreign nation. 


Aid for Gls 


The completion of the first five years 
of operation of the GI Bill of Rights 
shows that more than 6 million veter- 
ans have thus far attended college or 
have taken special training under the 
law. This is about 40 per cent of 
the total number eligible for educa- 
tional benefits. In all, the government 
has spent more than 7 billion dollars 
on veterans’ education and training. 

At the end of the last school year, 
about 1,400,000 veterans were receiv- 
ing educational benefits under the Gl 
Bill, but Veterans Administration offi- 
cials say that enrollment is now 0 
the downgrade. Most of those who 
are eligible for schooling will have 
until July 1956 to complete their edu- 
cation with federal assistance. 

While the education program has 
been the most popular part of the 
GI bill, many veterans have also take 
advantage of other provisions. For 
example, more than 1,600,000 GIs have 
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received loans, backed by the govern- 
ment, for the purchase of homes, 
farms, or businesses. Veterans have 
received unemployment payments, too, 
with close to 3 billion dollars having 
peen paid out for this purpose. 
employment benefits for most veter- 
ans end this month. 


FBI Methods 


Should the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation change its methods of col- 
lecting information about people? This 
question is being widely discussed as 
the result of recent happenings in a 
court trial in Washington, D. C. 

At the trial of Judith Coplon, 
charged by the government with es- 
pionage, a number of FBI reports 
were—by order of the presiding judge 
—made public. These reports in- 
cluded unverified stories and unsup- 
ported “tips” from confidential sources 
about individuals who had not been 
charged with any offense. Some of the 
“tips” implied that these individuals 
were guilty of wrongdoing. 

Many people protest that unverified 
charges of this nature should not 
be included in the FBI files. They put 
forth this argument: 

“The FBI should not accept infor- 
mation which it has not completely 
verified. It may be nothing but mali- 
cious gossip, concocted by someone 


WIDE WORLD 
AN EMPTY CAN is a boon to this Arab 
boy. Now he can get milk and food 
distributed by the UN Children’s Emer- 


gency Fund. Lack of containers has 
held up distribution in some areas 


who does not like another individual 
and wants to make trouble for him. 

“The accused individual may be com- 
pletely innocent of doing any wrong, 
but the mere mention of his name 
in FBI reports ‘smears’ his reputation, 
and does him great harm. The FBI 
should not include information in its 
files unless it can be proved as fact.” 

Many others defend the present 
practices of the FBI in its investi- 
gative procedure. They argue as fol- 
lows: 

“One can never tell when some bit 
of information from an informant may 
Solve a crime. In itself, the informa- 
tion may not have significance, but 
when it is coupled with other ‘tips’ 
—received months later, perhaps—it 
may become extremely valuable, even 
though it seemed nothing but gossip 
at first. Crime detection is never, at 
best, a very nice business, but if it is 
to be successful, the FBI cannot afford 
to pass up any lead, no matter how 
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SEARCHING for the right fingerprint in the FBI’s collection is a long job. 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


The 


Bureau has about 112 million individual prints on file 


unsubstantial it may appear at first. 

“Furthermore, the files are strictly 
confidential, and they are not revealed 
to anyone unless, as in the Coplon 
case, the judge decrees they must be 
made public as evidence.” 


“Five Per Centers” 


A thorough investigation is being 
made in the nation’s capital of the 
“five per centers”—men who advertise 
themselves as “management consult- 
ants” and who claim to be able to in- 
fluence officials in charge of awarding 
government contracts. The name “five 
per center” comes from the fact that 
these “consultants” charge a fee of 
five per cent of the amount of the con- 
tracts which they supposedly “get” 
for their clients. 

Actually, the “consultant” may not 
even know any of the officials he 
claims to know. If he is hired by 
the person seeking a contract, he prob- 
ably does little more than the business- 
man could do for himself. He fills out 
the proper applications, takes them to 
the right office, and may make a few 


_calls about them. Then, if the contract 


is awarded, the ‘“‘five per center” col- 
lects five per cent of the contract 
price—and the amount is passed on to 
the taxpayer in the form of higher 
costs to the government. 

The New York Herald-Tribune re- 
cently exposed the activities of these 
“consultants,” and numerous agencies 
immediately opened investigations. 


Full results of the investigations are © 


not yet known, but officials are deter- 
mined that the activities of the “con- 
sultants” shall be curbed. The offi- 
cials point out that people who seek 
government contracts can do more 
than anyone else to stamp out the 
“five per centers.” 

Government contracts are awarded 
on the basis of bids. Usually busi- 
nessmen themselves can do all that is 
necessary in filing the bids. Services 
of a competent lawyer may be needed, 
but the help of persons claiming to 
have “influence” and “pull” is never 
required, according to government offi- 
cials. By refusing to hire such people, 
businessmen can halt the activities of 
the “five per centers,” it is claimed. 


Moving Day for Congress 


Tomorrow—July 5—workers are 


scheduled to move into the Capitol to © 


begin a 414-million-dollar remodeling 
job of the Senate and House chambers. 


Unless a Washington carpenters’ 
strike forces a postponement of plans, 
our legislators will have to move into 
other quarters upon their return to 
work after the holiday week end. 

The Senate expects to carry on its 
business in the former Supreme Court 
room in the center of the Capitol. 
The Senate occupied these quarters 
from 1810 to 1857, and the Supreme 
Court held them until 1935. 

The House of Representatives will 
meet in the comparatively spacious 
Ways ‘and Means Committee room in 
the House Office Building. 

Although our legislators will be tem- 
porarily inconvenienced by the move, 
they are willing to undergo discomfort 
in order that their permanent meeting 
rooms may be remodeled. Present 
plans call for new roofs of steel and 
concrete to replace the present flimsy 
ceilings and skylights. The interiors 
will be redecorated, and arrangements 
will be made for better lighting and 
air conditioning. The extensive re- 
modeling is not expected to be com- 
pleted until early in 1951. 


Record of the Airlift 


Officials of the three western powers 
occupying Berlin are taking a good 
deal of pride in the record of the 
Berlin airlift during its first year of 
continuous operation. Figures on the 
12-month period ending late in June 
were recently made available. 

During that time, the airlift brought 
more than 1,900,000 tons of supplies 
into the former Reich capital from 


ee 


the western zones of Germany. In- 
cluded in this total were 1,200,000 
tons of coal and 500,000 tons of food. 

A total of more than 57,000 people 
were employed to man the airlift, serv- 
ice the fleet of 380 planes, load and 
unload supplies, and perform all the 
other jobs connected with the opera- 
tion. The cost of the airlift’s first 
year is expected to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 200 million dollars. During 
that period, 51 American and British 
fliers were killed in 17 crashes. 

Although the Soviet blockade of 
Berlin ended in May, the airlift is— 
as we go to press—still in operation. 
Its continuance has been made neces- 
sary by a strike of Berlin railroad 
workers. 

Motor and barge traffic is entering 
Berlin from the west, but in the ab- 
sence of rail traffic, the city is still 
depending on the airlift for a good 
part of its supplies. 


Italy’s Farm Problem 


In Italy, the land reform proposals 
made this spring by Premier Alcide 
de Gasperi are being hotly debated. 
De Gasperi’s plan is for the govern- 
ment to obtain ground from the own- 
ers of large estates and divide it 
among landless peasants. Approxi- 
mately 5,000 square miles of land 
would be distributed, either by gov- 
ernment-financed sale or through care- 
fully supervised rental agreements. 

This plan has been drawn up in an 
effort to overcome, in part, one of 
Italy’s worst difficulties. For a na- 
tion whose people depend heavily upon 
agriculture as a means of livelihood, 
she possesses very little farm land. 
The amount that she has, moreover, 
is unevenly distributed. A few thou- 
sand persons own farms averaging 
considerably over one square mile in 
area, while several million rural work- 
ers possess no land at all. 

These tenant farmers and hired ag- 
ricultural workers who have no farms 
of their own are, in general, extremely 
poor. Unrest and strikes have resulted 
from their dissatisfaction. 

Premier de Gasperi knows that his 
program would not provide the landless 
farmers with enough ground to make 
them prosperous, but he feels that 
it would help them to a great extent. 
He faces heavy opposition from owners 
who do not want to give up any of 
their land, and from individuals who 
fear that the Italian government would 
not be able to bear the heavy cost of 
the project. 
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Premier de Gasperi hopes to secure farms for Italy’s many landless peasants 
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Finland Retains Freedom 


(Concluded from page 1) 


sion was set up in Helsinki to super- 
vise the payment of reparations. 
Meanwhile, Communists and their 
sympathizers obtained some important 
positions in the Finnish government. 

Early in 1948, at about the same 
time that Czechoslovakia was taken 
over by the Communists, Stalin “sug- 
gested” the signing of a military, or 
“mutual defense,” pact between his 
country and Finland. This, it was 
generally believed, meant that Fin- 
land would soon go the way of Czecho- 
slovakia. Such was not the case, how- 
ever. Finnish officials went to Moscow 
and suggested a treaty which would 
do very little toward increasing Rus- 
sia’s grip on their country, and a pact 
was finally made along the lines of the 
Finnish proposals. 








Black indicates 
areas Finland 
lost to Russia 
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AREAS Finland lost to Russia 


New worries about Finland’s future 
developed with the approach of na- 
tional elections—scheduled to take 
place in the summer of 1948. It was 
feared that the Communists would 
seek to take control of the country by 
force at that time. Instead, they re- 
ceived a severe setback and lost the 
cabinet positions which they had been 
holding. The present Finnish cabinet, 
headed by Prime Minister Karl Au- 
gust Fagerholm, has taken vigorous 
action to reduce Communist influence, 
particularly in the government-con- 
trolled radio broadcasting. system and 
in the state police. 

Finland thus cannot now be listed 
among the countries which are entire- 
ly behind the “Iron Curtain.” Her 
people, unlike those of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and several of the Balkan 
nations, are allowed to express their 
opinions as they please, either in 
speeches or in print. Of course, it 
is generally realized that Russia could 
seize full control of Finland if she 
chose to do so, and for this reason 
most Finns carefully avoid making 
statements that might anger Soviet 
leaders and cause them to take action 
against the small nation. 

With a population of slightly over 
4 million, Finland covers a little more 
area than does the state of New 
Mexico. Her land, a large part of 
which lies north of the Arctic Circle, 
is dotted with lakes and marshes. 
Forests cover much of her territory. 
Some mountains in the far north are 
nearly a mile high, but the rest of 
the country is flat or rolling. The 
coast line, along the southern and 
western edges of Finland, is rocky and 
deeply indented. 


Although a very small portion of the 
land is suitable for cultivation, farm- 
ing has long been one of the chief 
occupations in Finland. Good crops 
of grain and potatoes can be raised 
during the brief summers. Since pas- 
ture land is abundant, there is a great 
deal of dairy farming. 

War and its aftermath have brought 
hardship to the Finnish people. In 
the first place, Finland had to give 
up about a tenth of her land to the 
Soviet Union. Hundreds of thousands 
of people quickly moved from the lost 
territory into the area which remained 
under Finnish control. This migra- 
tion, together with wartime destruc- 
tion in some areas, caused a severe 
housing shortage, and the government 
forced many people to share their 
houses or apartments with strangers. 

Food became scarce and expensive. 
It is more plentiful now, although 
prices are still quite high. 


Reparations Burden 


The war damage payments which 
Finland must send to Russia are an 
extremely heavy burden for the small 
nation. According to the original 
agreement, Finland was to deliver 300 
million dollars’ worth of goods by 
1952. Apparently in an attempt to 
win favor among the Finnish people, 
however, Russia last year reduced the 
required amount of reparations to 225 
million dollars’ worth. 

Finland has to make the payments 
in the form of goods, including ships, 
machinery, and wood products. Before 
the war, the small nation had practi- 
cally no machinery-manufacturing in- 
dustry, but she has had to create a 
large one in order to meet Soviet 
demands. 

Finland is afraid that after she has 
finished paying the reparations she 
will not be able to find a market any- 
where except in Russia for the machin- 
ery which this newly developed indus- 
try can produce. If this proves to be 
the case, Russia will have a heavy 
club to hold over Finland. By threat- 
ening to cancel orders for machinery, 
she might often be able to force the 
Finnish government to comply with 
various Soviet “suggestions.” 

Russian demands for wood prod- 
ucts, including paper, are not creating 
such a problem, because many nations 
are glad to buy materials from Fin- 
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FINLAND is a land of lakes and forests 


land’s forests. Wood products ac- 
counted for about 85 per cent of her 
prewar sales abroad. Nevertheless, 
reparations payments of all types are 
causing hardship, because they sub- 
tract from the amount of goods that 
can be used by the Finns themselves 
or sent abroad in exchange for needed 
imports. 

In spite of the fact that she is in 
some respects tied closely to Russia, 
Finland manages to carry on a great 
deal of trade with western nations. In 
recent years she has been selling large 
amounts of lumber and paper to Great 
Britain, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
and the United States. In return, she 
has been obtaining coal, coke, and steel 
from Britain, and factory equipment 
from our country. 

Some Americans feel that it is a 
mistake for the United States to sell 
industrial equipment to Finland, be- 
cause of the fact that a large part of 
that nation’s output goes to Russia. 
It is argued that the materials we send 
to the Finns are indirectly helping to 
build Soviet military strength. 

Other observers call attention to 
Finland’s trade with western Europe, 
and contend that the supplies we send 
are likely to help the western coun- 
tries more than they will help Russia. 
Moreover, it is maintained, by carry- 
ing on trade with Finland we may be 
able to help her retain considerable 
independence from the Soviet Union. 

There is a long tradition of friend- 
ship between Finland and the United 
States. Although they found them- 


selves on opposite sides in World War 
II, they never declared war against 










BURTON HOLMES FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


HELSINKI, Finland’s capital, is a modern, beautiful city 


each other. In general, Americans 
have a feeling of admiration for the 
industrious, well-educated Finns. 

Finland wanted to take part in the 
European Recovery Program, but Rus- 
sia prevented her from doing so. This 
was one of the few instances, since 
the war, in which Moscow has inter- 
fered directly with the smaller coun- 
try’s foreign relations. 

How long can Finland keep her pres- 
ent degree of independence from Rus- 
sia? This remains an unsettled ques- 
tion. Russia needs the materials that 
Finland is now sending her in pay- 
ment for war damages, and she may 
feel that the Finns will do a better 
production job if left with a large 
measure of freedom. On the other 
hand, Moscow may eventually decide 
to put the small neighbor country 
under firm Soviet domination. The 
Finns, however, are hoping desper- 
ately that they can retain the inde 
pendence which they now enjoy. 





Formosa’s Future 


The island of Formosa, lying off the 
southern coast of China, is being pre 
pared today for a “last-ditch stand” 
by Chinese Nationalist leaders. More 
than 250,000 troops, including the en- 
tire Nationalist air force and some of 
the best ground troops, have been 
moved to the island to protect it from 
a possible Communist assault. Chiang 
Kai-shek, who “retired” as the Presi- 
dent of Nationalist China last Janu- 
ary, is actively engaged in planning 
the defense of the island. 

There is much speculation among 
observers over the future of Formosa. 
Whether the Communists ignore the 
island or attack it, the political situa- 
tion there is likely to become even 
more complicated. In 1895 Japan took 
the island from China and held it 
through World War II. Following 
V-J Day, the Chinese, regarding it 
as a prize of war, seized it. 

Since no peace treaty with Japal 
has yet been signed, the hold of the 
Chinese on the island is not as strong, 
legally, as it otherwise might be. The 
collapse of the Nationalist goverl- 
ment on the mainland of China has 
also tended to weaken its position im 
Formosa. 

In addition, the people of Formosa— 
though mostly of Chinese stock— 
thoroughly dislike both of China’s 
warring factions, and there is con- 
siderable agitation for a free and it- 
dependent Formosa. No matter what 
happens, the island seems likely 
face a period of political discord for 
some time to come. 
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| Science News 


Last year, grasshoppers ate 37 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of vegetation— 
wheat, alfalfa, corn, and other crops. 
They threaten to be even more de- 
structive this year unless the war 
against them is successful. Poisoned 
bait, which the grasshoppers like bet- 
ter than vegetation, is one weapon in 
the fight. Two new chemicals— 
chlordane and toxaphene—are others. 
These substances are spread by plane 
over infested areas. Precautions must 
be taken, though, since the chemicals 
are harmful to human beings and to 
farm animals. 








* * * 


For 13 years Venezuela has sus- 
pected that it had the highest water- 
fails in the world—the Angel Falls on 
the Corrao River in the southern part 
of the country. This claim has just 
been confirmed by an expedition of 
scientists. Guided by Indians, the 
group made its way through the jungle 
to the base of the falls. Measurements 
made on the spot showed the falls to be 
2,600 feet high—600 feet higher than 
the Kukenaam Falls in British Guiana 
and 15 times the height of Niagara 
Falls. 

* * * 


Harvard University has put its new 
atom smasher—a synchro-cyclotron— 
into use. It is not the largest cyclo- 
tron in the country—larger ones have 
been built at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley and at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester in New York. But 
it is important because it is designed 
to operate in a middle range of voltage 
where other atom-smashing contriv- 
ances have not been able to work. 
All the cyclotrons aid scientists in 
their atomic studies. 





ACME 
PAUL ROSS of Texas is shown making 


a recording for use in the transparent 


“man.” Recordings permit the “man” 
to describe how different parts of the 

y function. The “man,” usually on 
exhibit in New York City, .has recently 
been in Dallas 


Frozen ground in Alaska recently 
yielded the first prehistoric mammal 
that has been found in almost perfect 
condition on this continent. Before 
this discovery, only the skeletons of 
ancient animals had been found. 
Scientists have had to reconstruct 
their bodily outlines from a study of 
the skeletons. The new findings, 
though, show one of the animals as 
it really was. A baby mammoth, 
found in deep sands where it was 
Probably buried 15,000 years ago, 
still retained bits of brown hair. 
Nature’s “deep freeze” had preserved 
it over the years. This prehistoric 
treasure is on exhibit in a refrigerated 
case at the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York City. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 








PIETZSCH FROM BLACK STAR 


TRIESTE was a leading European port before World War II, but it has not yet 


regained its former position 





Elections in Trieste 


Majority in Disputed Territory Favor Union with Italy, but 


Area’s Future Is Still a 


OLITICAL observers are studying 

the results of recent elections in the 
Free Territory of Trieste. In the elec- 
tions, a majority of the voters cast 
their ballots for candidates who fav- 
ored reuniting Trieste with Italy. 
Those who advocated that Trieste 
either remain independent or become 
part of Yugoslavia received a rela- 
tively small percentage of the votes. 

Observers consider the Trieste elec- 
tions important because they revealed 
how the population of the territory 
feels. Trieste was made a Free Terri- 
tory under the Italian peace treaty, 
but the decision has been the subject 
of dispute ever since. 

The Communists in Trieste are 
divided over the future of the terri- 
tory. Those who support Marshal 
Tito in his controversy with Russia 
and the international Communist 
movement want Trieste to join Yugo- 
slavia. Those who support Russia de- 
mand that the territory remain inde- 
pendent. 

The non-Communist group _ in 
Trieste—who ave in the majority— 
appear to desire the reunion of the 
area with Italy. The voters who hold 
this opinion are divided into a large 
number of parties, and they differ with 
each other on many matters, but they 
agree on the issue of rejoining Italy. 

The elections in Trieste were for a 
new municipal council in the city of 
Trieste and for local councils in the 
surrounding rural sections. They 
took place only in the area under the 
control of the United States and Great 
Britain. The eastern portion of the 
Free Territory is under occupation by 
Yugoslavia. 

Under the terms of the Italian peace 
treaty, a governor for Trieste was to 
be appointed by the UN Security 
Council. The governor was to have 
charge of the security of the territory 
and he was to decide whether the three 
occupying powers should remain in 
Trieste. 

The Security Council has not yet 
been able to agree on a person to fill 
this position. The United States and 
Great Britain have opposed individ- 
uals nominated by Russia, and the 
Soviet Union has rejected persons rec- 
ommended by the two western coun- 
tries. 

Although Trieste City is a great 


Subject of Controversy 


seaport, it has not been very active 
since the war. The countries of cen- 
tral Europe once used Trieste for the 
shipment of most of their products. 
Today, the factories and farms in such 
countries as Austria, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia have very little for sale 
to other countries. 

Despite the protests of Russia and 
Yugoslavia, the Allied Zone of the Free 
Territory of Trieste is now taking 
part in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. It is receiving, under the plan, 
both food and raw materials, and the 
facilities of the port of Trieste are 
being improved. It is the hope of both 
Allied and Trieste officials that the 
port will once more become a great 
outlet for goods. 

The population of the Free Terri- 
tory is about 350,000, of whom about 
250,000 live in the city of Trieste. 
About 200,000 of the latter are Italian 
while the remainder are of various na- 
tionalities. Most of the residents of 
the countryside are Croats and Slo- 
venes. 

In the recent elections, most of the 
Italians supported candidates who 
favored rejoining Italy. A large num- 
ber of Croats and Slovenes voted for 
men who insisted either that Trieste 
remain independent or that it become 
part of Yugoslavia. 

The Free Territory of Trieste is lo- 
cated on the northeastern shore of the 
Adriatic Sea. The peninsula of which 
Trieste is a part is called the Istrian 
Peninsula. The Free Territory oc- 
cupies about 250 square miles in the 
western part of this region.— By DAVID 
BEILEsS. 
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TRIESTE is on the Adriatic Sea 











| Study Guide 


Oil Supplies 


1. Tell how the government is making 
oil from shale in Colorado. 


2. What effect did the war have on the 
nation’s supplies of oil? 














3. At what rate are we using petroleum 
products in this country? 


4. How is synthetic oil being made at 
Louisiana, Missouri? 


5. What approach to the same prob- 


lem is being utilized at Brownsville, 
Texas? 

6. Name the leading oil-producing 
states. 


7. Where is most of the oil which we 
purchase abroad produced? 


8. Name the leading oil-producing 
lands of the Middle East. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think we should have a clear- 
cut national policy in regard to petro- 
leum? Why, or why not? 


2. In view of the possible depletion of 
our petroleum supplies in the future, do 
you think that the government should 
put curbs on the use of this important 
fuel and lubricant? Why, or why not? 


Finland 


1. Tell briefly of Finland’s World 
War II experiences. 


2. What was the outcome of Russia’s 
1948 request for a military pact with 
that nation? 


3. Describe the result of Finland’s 
1948 elections. 


4. To what extent are the Finns free 
to express their opinions? 


5. Tell of a way in which Finland’s 
government has sought to deal with the 
housing shortage. 


6. How are the reparations to Russia 
being paid? 


7. Tell of the arguments for and 
against America’s selling factory equip- 
ment to Finland. 


8. What happened when the Finns 
sought to take part in the European 
Recovery Program? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that 
the United States should sell industrial 
materials to Finland? Explain your 
position. 


2. Do you believe that Finland will, 
for a long time in the future, be able 
to avoid complete Soviet domination? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Discuss briefly the achievements 
made by representatives of the Big Four 
at their recent meeting in Paris. 


2. What new department does Presi- 
dent Truman want to add to the executive 
branch of the federal government? 


3. What important steps have been 
taken toward a settlement of the conflict 
in the Netherlands East Indies? 


4. In what ways have véterans of 
World War II been helped by the federal 
government? 


5. What program is being hotly de- 
bated in Italy? 


6. List some reasons given to explain 
why the South is not as prosperous as 
are other sections of the U. Ss. 


7. Discuss briefly proposals for de- 
veloping the region as made in a re- 
cent report to President Truman. 





Pronunciations 


Porkkala—pork’keh-lah 

Helsinki—hél’sing-ké 

Fagerholm—fah’gér-hawlm 

Jogjakarta—j6g’ yah-kahr’tah 

Alcide de Gasperi—ahl-ché’ dé gah’ 
spé-ré 

Trieste—tri-ést’ 
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“Information on the Marshall Plan 
. for Americans Going Abroad,” from a 
pamphlet published by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 


If you’re going to Europe, sooner or 
later you’ll get into a discussion of the 
Marshall Plan—the European Recov- 
ery Program. As a background for 
your discussions, here are some facts 
you should know: 

When World War II ended, people 
in Western Europe were exhausted, 
disillusioned, and hungry. Recovery 
was making little, if any, progress. 
So America rolled up its sleeves to 
help. All European nations were 
asked to take part in the program, but 
Russia and her satellites refused. 

The plan’s aims are to stimu- 
late production in Europe and to 
strengthen political freedom on the 
continent. Under the program, in- 
dividual citizens do not receive out- 
right gifts. Articles are bought with 
American dollars and shipped to the 
participating countries. The govern- 
ments of those countries put the goods 
in the hands of retailers. Individuals 
buy them, just as you and I buy arti- 
cles in a store. The money paid for 
the goods moves back to the govern- 
ment and is then spent for large im- 








ECA 


THIS BOOKLET gives valuable pointers 
on the Marshall Plan for use by travelers 


going to Europe. It can be secured from 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 


provements, such as highways and 
electric power plants. 

You will hear propaganda against 
the Marshall Plan. The Communists 
say, for instance, that the plan is a 
scheme to start a war, that it is a way 
for America to enslave Europe, that 
it was launched to prevent American 
economic collapse, that it is a way for 
allowing the U. S. to loot and stock- 
pile Europe’s strategic materials. 

None of these statements is true. 
The plan is to prevent, not start a war. 
Instead of enslaving Europe, the pro- 
gram is helping to free it from hunger, 
want, and insecurity. The plan is 
designed to stimulate international 
trade and indirectly to bolster Ameri- 
can prosperity. But its primary aim 
is to help Europe recover from the 
recent war. The U. S. is zot stock- 
piling Europe’s strategic materials 
under the program. Rather it is sacri- 
ficing many of its own scarce re- 
sources. 





SCENE in La Paz, Bolivia. 


THREE LIONS 


Bolivia, along with other Latin American nations, is 


encouraging economic progress 


On your trip, you can help the Mar- 
shall Plan succeed by helping your 
European friends understand the way 
the program works and the goals it 
seeks to reach. 


“A Professor's Widow Speaks,” by 
Grace Stewart. Collier's. 


Hundreds.of sprays of lush blossoms 
and exotic living plants filled the 
church at the funeral of my husband, 
a college professor. The flowers, which 
must have cost far more than the best 
year’s salary ever paid him, contrasted 
sharply to the poverty-ridden life he 
had known. This was the world’s fare- 
well to a man who had been over- 
worked and underpaid for 30-odd years 
and finally was killed by an accumula- 
tion of both.- 

My husband, though a highly edu- 
cated man, often earned less than a 
filling-station operator. He never had 
time nor money for travel, for clubs, 
for pleasure; but he was always on 
call for any extra duty put upon him 
by the college or by the community. 
Yet, he loved teaching and continued 
despite the economic hardships. 

Next to teaching, his chief interest 
was in getting something done about 
teachers’ salaries. He felt, however, 
that little could be done until the pub- 
lic really valwes education. He was 
always optimistic and felt that some- 
day the lot of the nation’s teachers 
would improve. 

“America is essentially sound,” he 
would say. “The country has grown 
fast, and such hordes of people are 
getting a smattering of education for 
the first time, the people can’t be 
blamed too much for being dazzled 
with showy things like automobiles and 
fancy bathrooms and washing ma- 
chines. Just give her time, and some- 
day America will understand and 
gladly pay for the essential things.” 


“Revolts Fail to Retard South Amer- 
ican Progress,” by Edward Tomlinson. 
Washington Sunday Star. 


Many people in this country have 
come to think of Latin, America in 
terms of bloody riots and revolutions. 
There have been upheavals in the past 
year or so, but each has been put down 
in a comparatively short time. In 
view of the social and economic con- 
ditions that prevail in the nations, it 
is remarkable that there is not more 
strife and bloodshed. 

The illiteracy rate is tremendously 


high—45 per cent of the people in 
Mexico cannot read and write, and in 
other countries 80 per cent are illit- 
erate. As another handicap, these 
Latin American countries have no 
middle class—the class that is the 
backbone of democracy and industrial 
development. 

All the nations are going through 
a serious economic slump. During 
World War II, money was poured into 
them to encourage production of badly 
needed materials. We assured the 
countries that we would still use their 
goods after the war, but conditions 
made it necessary for us to give our 
major attention to Europe. 

Then, it was thought that the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program would indi- 
rectly benefit Latin America. But as 
things have worked out only a very 
small part of the ERP funds have been 
spent there. The benefits our south- 
ern neighbors hoped to gain from the 
program have not materialized. 

Nevertheless, the Latin nations are 
doing a great deal to improve the lot 
of their people. Mexico and Brazil are 
building large irrigation projects. 
Work on power plants in many coun- 
tries is going ahead, as is the build- 
ing of highways and the development 
of basic industries. 


Employers are giving greater and 
greater consideration to the needs of 
Wages in many areas 


their workers. 








































































































INDUSTRIES contribute 10 million dollars a year to educate promising young pe¢ le ? 


are still not high, but programs for 
medical care and for old-age and un- 
employment insurance are growing in 
scope. 

These gains may seem small, per. 
haps, to people in the United States, 
where progress has been so great, but 
they are real to the Latin Americang 
and indicate growth that is begin. 
ning to come. 


“Stockpiling Skill for the Future,” 
by Robert West Howard. Nation's 
Business. 


This year more than 400 manufae. 
turing and retailing concerns are 
sending 2,000 capable young men and 
women to colleges and other instity.- 
tions of higher learning as their 
guests. The array of scholarships and 
grants costs the donors 10 million 
dollars. 

Industry is making this contribu- 
tion because it realizes that a great 
share of America’s brain power hag 
been going to waste through lack of 
training. Industry realizes, too, that 
it must accept its part of the respon- 
sibility for building a foundation for 
belief in American principles of free 
enterprise. Education is a part of 
this foundation, for the educated mind 
falls prey to foreign propaganda less 
easily than does the uneducated one, 

Since 1929, a dozen businesses have 
sent 900 rural boys and girls—winnerg 
of 4-H Club contests—through college, 
Many have leading positions in agri- 
cultural affairs today, while others 
have made their contributions to their 
communities by being skilled farmers, 
housewives, and businessmen. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation’s 
famous Science Talent Search has sent 
240 young men and women to college 
in the last eight years. Representa- 
tives of the group are now at work on 
atomic research, cancer, radar, under- 
water acoustics, new medical drugs, 
and other projects. 

So it goes with students educated by 
other firms. The scholarships are not 
given to train people for the firms 
themselves. They are given to enable 
young people to develop their talents 
and to make their best contribution to 
American life in general. 

The programs mark a new teamwork 
between industry and education—a 
teamwork that can be very valuable to 
our nation. 

















